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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHANGE OF 
GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. 


DOUMERGUE’S withdrawal from leadership of the 
M party truce thanks to which he has maintained French 


politics on an even keel for nine months was imminent 
when the last number of the Bulletin went to press." His 
‘jsinterest caused him perhaps to adhere too rigidly to his Con- 
stitutional reform proposals ; subordinating all other considerations 
*o them he met with the opposition of his six Radical-Socialist 
Ministers, and resigned on November 9. 
The basic argument of M. Herriot’s group, whose secession 
used his resignation, was that his plan for placing dissolution 
a the hands of the Premier instead of the Senate savoured too 
much of dictatorial power. It had, however, already indicated its 
willingness to continue the party truce under some other leader, 
provided this were one who offered some more elastic reform plan 
to which it could subscribe without jettisoning its left-wing 
principles. 

It was therefore no surprise to find M. Flandin in office with 
a Cabinet closely resembling its predecessor, running from the 
Radical-Socialists on the Left to the Union Démocratique Ré- 
publicaine on the Right. The Radical-Socialist element was 
numerically strengthened as, besides five Deputies, M. Flandin 
included three Senators of the Democratic Left, which is the 
corresponding group in’ the Senate. The important omissions, 
lue to refusal of office, were M. Tardieu (Right: Republican 
Centre party) and M. Marquet (Left: Neo-Socialist party). The 
former, whose own plan for Constitutional reform was tacitly 
lefeated with M. Doumergue’s, “‘ preferred to stand by his leader.” 
Ml. Marquet refused to serve in the same Cabinet as M. Mandel, a 
Deputy best known as Clemenceau’s right-hand man during the 
war, who has never before been a Minister, but who is almost pre- 
verbially unpopular with the Left owing to his reputation for exerting 
influence behind the scenes. Marshal Pétain declined office on the 
score ofage. The retention of M. Laval as Foreign Minister was taken 
to mean that the policy inaugurated by M. Barthou would continue 
inchanged. 

Thanks to his success in establishing a team as representative 
s M. Doumergue’s, M. Flandin was immediately able to announce 
the continuance of the party truce, and to achieve endorsement of 
his policy by 423 votes to 118 when he made his Ministerial 
Declaration on November 13. 

A comparison of his programme with M. Doumergue’s reveals 
that the two are in many ways identical, but that it is by a signifi- 
cant difference of emphasis that M. Flandin was able to gather 
the dissidents back into the fold. M. Doumergue placed the out- 
standing issues in the following order: (1) Vote of a temporary 








(1) Vide Note on the French Crisis, Bulletin of November 8, 1934, pages 326-329 
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Budget—three ‘‘ Votes on Account ”’ for the first three months 0; 
1935—in order to give ample time for (2), amendment of the Con. 
stitution, which would involve (3), a dissolution, after which a new 
Chamber could deal with (4), the 1935 Budget and economic 
reconstruction. 

M. Flandin’s programme made important alterations in prece- 
dence: (1) The immediate vote of the 1935 Budget, accompanied 
by (2) an organized drive for economic rehabilitation. (3) Reform 
of the State, on which “ the future of the régime depends,”’ was to 
follow as occasion demanded and at a date unspecified. The 
Chamber’s preference for this latter order is easy to understand 
Not every Deputy is as disinterested as M. Doumergue, and, from 
the purely subjective point of view, it banished the spectre of a 
general election. The four-year term is taken so much for granted 
by the average Deputy that any curtailment of the material 
advantages of membership of the Chamber is a serious consideration 
The country’s preference for M. Flandin’s programme is reflected 
in the recovery in Government securities on the Paris Bourse ; 
definitely unsteady so long as M. Doumergue subordinated every 
problem to his anxiety to revise the Constitution, they rallied 
strongly as soon as the Flandin Cabinet was announced, and have 
since risen steadily.’ 


A comparison of the three main items in the two programmes— 
Budget, economics, and reform of the State—shows them to be, 
emphasis apart, rather similar. As regards the 1935 Budget, 
M. Flandin’s plan eliminates all necessity for temporary “ Votes 
on Account’; further, his appeal for a speedy vote has the ad- 
vantage of setting a much-needed precedent for passing the full 
annual Budget before the beginning of the new financial year. 
So far as the actual figures are concerned, the appointment 
M. Jacquier to the Cabinet—he is Minister of Labour—is taken 
as a good omen for sounder methods of avoiding the hitherto 
chronic deficit. He was till the other day rapporteur to the Finance 
Committee on Budget questions, and as such sharply criticized 
recent financial policy, particularly the ingenious but mucii 
criticized devices used to raise non-recurrent revenue, such as 
lotteries and changing the coinage. 


Where economics are concerned the prominence given to drastic 
recovery measures restores, judging by the Bourse and press, some 





(1) Bourse quotations :-— 
Nov. oth Nov. 13th. Nov. 17 


Morning. Afternoon. 
4% 1918 Loan .... — 77-40 70.80 80.66 84.00 
3% Perpetual Rentes .... 70.60 72.50 73-25 760.45 
So sharp a recovery cannot be put down to returning confidence alone ; it is in par! 
due to the Government’s declared policy of reducing the rate of interest, which has 


prompted investors to buy, on the assumption that such a policy must be accompanic 
by one of assisting the value of Government securities to rise. 
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of the confidence which M. Doumergue’s procrastination had 
shaken. The anxiety he had caused was little realized abroad 
outside business and financial circles, but it should be remembered 
‘hat his economic and financial decrees had so far been almost 
wholly confined to keeping the wolf from the door. Constructive 
recovery measures are therefore a welcome advance, and since the 
French public is rootedly averse to commercial restrictions, M. 
Flandin’s declaration to many minds spelt the turning of the 
corner: “ The system of controlled economy "’ he said, “ has failed 
everywhere. In order to overcome the evils of unemployment, 
low prices and shrinking trade we must return gradually to a more 
liberal system. . . . Poverty is the best ally of revolutions.” He 
further maintained that a reduction of the rate of interest must 
be obtained and that credit facilities must provide the first step 
towards business revival. Lastly, agriculture, almost the gravest 
problem of the moment, is prominent on his agenda, with the 
assurance that ‘‘ we will keep you informed of the schemes already 

ider survey by the Government’s Economic Committee, of which 
the Premier in person will take the chair.”’* 


To come to Constitutional reform, M. Doumergue’s four points 
were: (1) A reform of the Cabinet structure ; (2) the transfer of 
the right of requesting a dissolution from the Senate to the Premier, 
asinGreat Britain (so precluding the irresponsible reversal of Ministries 
by a Chamber of Deputies secure in their four-year term and not 
unmindful of potential Cabinet rank in a new Ministry ; (3) a State 
guarantee of civil service posts, to be severed by “ any unjustified 
or concerted cessation of work ’’ ; (4) no non-Government initiation 
of expenditure, unless preceeded by a vote of corresponding 
revenue ; failing the passage of the Budget before January 1, the 
President of the Republic to be empowered to extend, by Decree 
in Council, application of the previous year’s Budget for the whole 
or part of the year in question. 

One of the reasons for the popularity of M. Flandin’s programme 
is that he proposes to achieve three out of these four reforms with- 
out the elaborate ceremony of Constitutional reform at Versailles. 
Other than this his plan is, on the last two points, little more than 
a redraft. Civil servants are to have their status and obligations 
defined in a ‘‘ code of honour,” to be drawn up in collaboration 
with them, and a circular already sent to Ministers calls for severe 
repression of any attempt to break contracts. The right of initia- 
ting expenditure is to be “ controlled and strictly limited’; the 
first step towards this was the Chamber's vote of the other day 
voluntarily restricting the powers of private members in this respect. 
Lastly, orthodox passage of the annual Budget is put into immediate 
practice by plans for discussing the 1935 figures forthwith, and those 
lor 1936 in the extraordinary autumn session of 1935. 





(1) Further points in his Declaration are outlined in the Chronology, page 11 
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The first point—reform of the Cabinet offices—is vital to th 
desired increase in the authority of the Executive ; until now th 
French Premier has had no permanent Secretariat, each Ministe; 
bringing in a set of his own followers as officials. There is no nee; 
to dwell on the drawbacks inherent in the frequent changes whic) 
recent French political history has involved. M. Flandin’s pp. 
gramme is here more specific than was M. Doumergue’s. Thy 
reorganization will take place “‘in a few days, once you vote thy 
necessary credits,’’ and in addition, draft laws for a wholesa) 
administrative and judicial reform in the State, the Departments 
and Communes will be submitted at the opening of the 1935 session 
The effect of this will no doubt be to modernize the whole system 
of local government, with its prefects and sub-prefects dating back 
to Napoleon and before, which in many respects fails to harmonize 
with twentieth-century Socialist municipal organization. 

To take the more important point last, it is over the power oi 
dissolution that the two projects differ fundamentally. The Senate 
has only once since the foundation of the Republic taken advantage 
of its power of dissolution, and the mechanism is rusty with disuse 
Hence Ministries, at the mercy of an obstreperous Chamber, hay: 
come to the pass of falling as often as they did in the months which 
preceded the crime of last February. It was to prevent a recurrence: 
of this situation that M. Doumergue took office, and the strengthening 
of the Executive vis-a-vis the Chamber, by transferring to the Premier: 
the power of requesting dissolution, was thus the keystone of his 
work. M. Flandin, forced in the interests of stability to bow to part) 
claims, has shelved this issue. “‘J/ reste assez a entreprendre pour ecari 
tout ce qui divise.’’ He is therefore wilfully vague about the means 
of achieving the desired end: ‘“ Restoration of the authority oi 
the Executive appears . .. necessary. Governmental stabilit 
is the first condition thereof ; should this prove impossible withi 
the present framework of Parliamentary institutions, we shall no! 
hesitate to have recourse to the procedure provided for in the 
Constitution. But we count on Parliament... .” 

The other points in the Flandin statement of policy prove 
will to maintain order within the Chamber and in the country itsel! 
Deputies are reminded that their right of interpellation will b 


restricted—in other words, that dissident groups cannot block 
urgent legislation by proposing recurrent red herrings. As regards 


the danger of riots, ‘‘ the Republican State can envisage no capitt- 


lation before factions.”’ Public order has been and will be 


maintained, a statement to which immediate point was given bj 


the issue of a prohibition of all processions and street demonstra- 


tions until further notice. 


The reaction to the change has been one of approval. The 
Deputies, whose Parliamentary life had for some days hung by « 
thread, welcomed a reprieve which may mean tenure of their seats 
until May, 1936; the chastened mood in which they heard 
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\. Flandin’s declaration has been freely commented upon. Business 
circles are relieved of the unrest which accompanied the postpone- 
ment of economic action. The Paris press, representing the force 
to which politicians invariably refer as ‘la rue,’’ unites in con- 
gratulating the Chamber on being wise enough to continue the 
truce; even the Socialist newspapers, L’Oeuvre and Le Populaire, 
confine themselves to pointing out that the vote of confidence in 
M. Flandin was in fact a vote directed against the “‘ dictatorship 
of factions.” The approbation, however, is too cautious to be 
called an ovation ; opinion has become hypercritical and will judge 
by results only. 

But it is impossible to turn a blind eye to the fact that a party 
has carried the day and that the French Parliamentary system 
stands where it did in February last. The present Chamber, which 
has experienced the shocks of the current year, may walk delicately 
ior the rest of its term, and succeed in preserving a good name for 
Parliamentary democracy. But there are now no definite plans for 
preventing a recurrence of the disease which M. Doumergue set out 
so drastically to cure. 

To sum up, while their object is the same, M. Flandin stands 
for ‘Cela va sans dire,’ whereas M. Doumergue preferred an 
alteration of the Constitution in black and white ; in other words, 
Talleyrand’s ‘‘ Cela va encore mieux en le disant.”’ 

E. M. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Australia. 

November 7th.—The Commonwealth Ministry was formed with 
Mr. Page as Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Commerce, and 
Mr. Patterson, Minister of the Interior. 

Mr. Lyons was Treasurer as well as Premier, and the other port- 
folios were held as follows: External Affairs, Mr. Pearce; Attorne, 
General and Ministry of Industry, Mr. Menzies; Vice-President of th 
Executive Council, Mr. Hughes; Defence, Mr. Parkhill; Trade and 
Customs, Mr. White ; and Postmaster-General, Senator McLachlan. 

The Empire Parliamentary Conference opened in Melbourne and 
the debate was opened by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, who spoke on 
‘“* The Spirit of the Ottawa Agreements.” 


Austria. 

November gth.—While passing through Austria General Gémbds 
had conversations with Dr. von Schuschnigg, Prince Starhemberg and 
Herr Waldenegg, the Foreign Minister. 

Speaking at an Anglo-American press lunch Herr von Papen 
described his mission to Austria as entirely peaceful, and said that 
people sometimes seemed to have the idea that politics could be carried 
on only by intrigues, but that was not so. Germany had never thought 
of a formal anschluss, but only wanted cultural harmony. There wer 
35 million Germans living outside the Reich, and with them German) 
aimed only at keeping in cultural touch, because she knew that th: 
frontiers could not be drawn so as to include all Germans. It was tru 
that Austria and other countries containing Germans had once belonged 
to the Holy Roman Empire, but that was an historical idea, now oi 
the past. 

He said that the removal of the 1,000 mark visa fee depended on 
the wishes of the Austrian Government ; anyhow, it did not mean as 
much as it had, for there were many more exemptions. He referred 
to the improvement in trade relations and to a new agreement for 
barter. 


November 13th.—In a statement to the Anglo-American press the 
Chancellor denied that negotiations with Germany were in progress 
or impending, and declared that his meeting with Austrian Nazis had 
been only for the purpose of a conversation. He was always ready for 
that, but negotiations with a leading Nazi like Herr Reintaller would 
have implied a discussion of regular conditions put forward by both 
sides which, in his view, would already have been an infringement oi 
the fundamental principles of Austrian sovereignty. 

Nazi propaganda was stated to have started again in the Tyrol. 


November 14th—New Trade Agreement with France signed 
(See France). 

November 17th.—Speeches in Rome by Signor Mussolini and Her! 
von Schuschnigg. (See Italy). 


November 20th.—At a meeting in Vienna to celebrate the birthda\ 
of the Archduke Otto Duke Maximilian von Hohenburg (son of the 
Archduke Ferdinand) said: ‘* We want a Christian Guild-State, with 
a Monarchist head.” 
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Belgium. 

November 13th.—The Cabinet resigned, following the resignation 
two Ministers without portfolio on a difference over financial and 
momic issues. 

November 19th.—M. Theunis formed a Cabinet, with M. Hymans 

as Foreign Minister ; M. Bovesse, Minister of the Interior ; M. Hiernaux, 
Finance; and M. Francqui, Minister without portfolio. 

Bolivia. 

November 17th.—The Army Staff described the reports of the 
Paraguayan victory as ** pure propaganda,” and said the situation was 
“improving steadily.”” The loss of Fort Ballivian was admitted, but 


it was stated that its abandonment was ordered because it no longer 
had any military importance, and “ nothing was lost in the evacua- 


tion.” 


November 18th.—Publication of League Committee’s report with 
recommendations for ending the conflict. (See League of Nations). 


Brazil. 
November 19th.—The Government intimated that it did not desire 


to take part in the work of the neutral Supervisory Commission in the 
Chaco recommended by the League Committee. 


Bulgaria. 
November 15th.—The police were reported to have discovered the 


correspondence of Mihailoff and Nasteff, the Macedonian revolution- 
aries, together with quantities of arms and explosives. According to 
the Belgrade press the seized papers revealed a connection between the 
Hungarian Legation in Sofia and the M.R.O. 

The Prime Minister was reported to have announced that the 
Government would be unable to continue the transfer of annuities 
arranged under the existing agreement with foreign bondholders. 


China. 
November 13th.—The Government forces announced the capture 
of Juichin, the capital of the Communist State in Kiangsi. The head- 
quarters of the Communists was believed to have been moved to a point 
in mountainous country near Lungnanhsien, in the extreme South- 
West of the Province. 

November 16th.—The Government forces were stated to be con- 
centrating in South Hunan to prevent the Communists from joining 
up with other Red forces in Kweichow. The Communists were 
reported to have suffered heavy losses at the hands of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi forces, proceeding northwards. 

November 19th.—Government troops occupied Chenchow and 


Ichang, after driving out the Communists. 


Czechoslovakia. 

November 14th.—Speaking at the Budget Committee on the 
military estimates the Minister of Defence insisted on an extension 
of the term of military service from 14 months to 2 years, and ad- 
vocated the spirit of national defence being inculcated in all schools. 

He also urged the reorganization of industry to make it 
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more favourably distributed for military requirements in case 0; 
need ; also the technical equipment of the Army was inadequate and 
there was not sufficient provision for military aviation. The mos 
vulnerable points on the frontier would have to be fortified, and com. 
munications between Slovakia and the Western provinces brought y: 
to the required strategical standard in 1935 at all costs. . 


Egypt. 
November 12th.—The King entrusted Tewfik Pasha Nessim with 


the formation of a Cabinet. 

November 14th.—Nessim Pasha formed a Cabinet, taking the port. 
folio of the Interior himself. Kamel Bey Ibrahim was Foreign Minister 
Ahmed Pasha Abdel Wahab, Minister of Finance ; and Amin Pasha 
Anis, Minister of Justice. 


France. _ 
November 7th.—The Socialist-Radicals were understood to hay 


met the Prime Minister’s wishes on all points except two ; the amend- 
ment of the procedure for dissolution, and the demand for Votes on 
Account ; but M. Doumergue was determined to maintain the orde: 
of his programme—Vote on Account, Versailles, Budget. 

November 8th.—The Socialist-Radicals having finally seceded, 
the Prime Minister resigned. The President asked M. Flandin to form 
a Government, and he did so, with M. Laval as Foreign Minister, as 
before. M. Herriot and M. Marin were Ministers of State, and the other 
portfolios were held as follows: Finance, M. Germain-Martin ; the 
Interior, M. Régnier; Justice, M. Pernot; War, General Maurin 
Air, General Denain; Marine, M. Piétri; Public Works, M. Roy 
Labour, M. Jacquier; Agriculture, M. Cassez; Commerce, M. Mar- 
chandeau; and Colonies, M. Rollin. 

Five were Socialist-Radicals and three were Senators from th 
Democratic Left, the corresponding group in the Senate. 

M. Doumergue addressed a letter to the President in which he 
described how the disagreement among Ministers came about when 
“the prudent but necessary revision of the Constitution” was 
undertaken. The Socialist-Radicals had proposed to continue thie 
truce with him on condition that he no longer asked for the passagé 
of the measures he held to be necessary, but “ truce,”’ he said, “* cannot 
take the form of surrender before the demands of the party which had 
a monopoly of power on February 6th and of subordinating every 
decision to their wishes alone.” 

In a statement to the press M. Doumergue said that the fall of 
the Government had been prepared by their enemies for a date about 
November 15th. From that date the Government would have found 
it impossible, if they had been placed in a minority, to have recourse 
to dissolution because the budgetary credits which they would have 
had in hand until the constitution of a new Chamber were insufficient. 
The men who were responsible for the policy which ended on Feb- 
ruary 6th were determined at all costs not to answer for that policy 
before the people until a long interval had passed, and that is wh} 
they had compelled certain members of the Cabinet (the Socialist- 


Radicals) to resign. 
A statement was issued by the Socialist and Radical Ministers 
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explaining their resignation, in which they said that the contract on 
which a Government of truce had been formed had been broken. The 
proposal for the change in the power of dissolution “constituted a 
menace.” If popular representation existed it must, they said, “ be 
free as an indispensable condition of its honour.” 

November gth.—M. Laval received the German Ambassador and 

the French Ambassador in Berlin and received a protest from the 
former against the possible intervention of French troops in the Saar. 
The grounds for this were that the Saar was German territory and 
that such action would come very near to a breach of the Locarno 
Treaty. 
M. Laval was understood to have pointed out that only the 
plebiscite could restore German sovereignty, and that, in any case, 
if France were called upon to intervene she would be acting only at 
the request and as representative of the other Powers. 

In a statement issued after forming his Cabinet M. Flandin said : 
“The truce continues. I have succeeded in gathering round me men 
who, I am sure, will serve France and the Republic with ardour, and 
who will be able to forget the differences of party which separate them 
for the sake of a common purpose: to fight . . . against poverty and 
inemployment, to restore our economy, to preserve the public finances, 
and to renew and reform the State.” 

November 13th.—M. Flandin delivered the Ministerial declaration 
in the Chamber and obtained a vote of confidence by 423 votes to 118. 
The declaration stated that the truce would-continue, and that the 
Government would develop their alliances and friendships and 
strengthen national defence, ‘‘ while seeking that justice shall prevail 
through the League of Nations.” 

The authority of the executive power must be restored, it con- 
tinued, and if it could not be assured by the existing Parliamentary 
institutions they would not hesitate to have recourse to the methods 
provided by the Constitution. 

The future of the régime depended on the reform of the State. 
Service in the State implied obligations and they would demand their 
strict observance. A code of honour would be laid down in con- 
junction with the Civil servants themselves. Thorough reform of the 
administrative, judicial, departmental and municipal apparatus was 
required, and the beginning of the session of 1935 could be devoted to 
its discussion and the latter part to electoral reform. 

The system of controlled economy had failed everywhere, and in 
order to overcome unemployment and shrinking trade they would 
have to return to a more liberal system, through gradual working for 
an improvement in the cost of production. The reduction of the rate 
of interest was also essential; also the restoration of confidence in 
political stability. 

Agriculture was suffering from low prices, and as a remedy the 
market must be placed on a sound basis as a preliminary to a return 
to freedom of action. At the same time, the negotiations for the 
stabilization of currencies and the abolition of trade barriers were to 
be intensified. 

November 14th.—A new Trade Agreement with Austria was signed 
in Paris, providing for advantageous terms for the import by France 


of Austrian timber. 
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November 15th.—The Chamber adopted a Bill modifying the 
Budget procedure by depriving private members of the right to propose 
any increases in State expenditure during the Budget debate. 

' The Chamber then began the discussion of the Budget Estimates 
which showed a deficit of 588 million francs, and the rapporteur stated 
that only by an improvement in the economic situation could it be 
balanced. The service“of the public debt took 19,545 millions. (Th: 
total debt was shown to be 311 milliards (say £4,146,900,000). 

November 16th.—Speaking before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Senate, M. Laval referred to his conversation with the German 
Ambassador, to whom he had pointed out that the Saar was not a 
specific Franco-German problem, and said that the Treaty and the 
decisions of the League Council had placed upon France certain obliga- 
tions, to which the Government intended to conform in a sincere spirit 
of peace. 

Moral and material guarantees were necessary to ensure the 
freedom and secrecy of the plebiscite, and the Government were con- 
cerned to see that the guarantees, as defined by the League, should 
be effectively assured. 

November 18th.—The Matin published an interview with Herr 
Hitler, who was reported to have said that the difficulties between 
France and Germany arose from the Saar problem alone, and that it 
was pure nonsense to suppose that Germany intended to disturb the 
plebiscite by force. Germany would accept the result whatever it 


might be. 

He had some time before proposed to the French Foreign Minister 
that they should draw up a declaration for the settlement of all 
eventual difficulties, but bad received no reply. There was no question 
of moving a single frontier post. As for Alsace-Lorraine there was 
no solution unless it was a war every 20 or 30 years; they were a 
source of difficulty to France when they were French, and to Germany 
when they were German. 

They did not want new territories to conquer; they wanted to 
assure the lives of their people. France accused Germany of re- 
arming, and justified this by declaring that Germany refused to disarm. 
Was there not a possibility of ending this state of affairs by direct 
conversations ? It was impossible that former combatants should 
not be able to impose peace upon the world. 

November 19th.—In his report on the War Budget the rapporteur 
stated that he estimated that by 1935 Germany would be able to put 
5,500,000 men into the field at short notice. This would be made up 
of a standing army of 600,000 (Reichswehr, 400,000 and police and 
auxiliaries 100,000 each), reserves of 2,100,000 (ex-Servicemen and 
labour corps) and para-military formations, 2,800,000 (S.S., S.A., etc.) 


An air force of between 3,500 and 4,000 fully trained pilots would 
be available, with the necessary machines. 

November 20th.—The Cabinet approved a Bill to regulate street 
processions and demonstrations, another to regulate the private im- 
portation, manufacture and sale of firearms, and a series of measures 
to protect the labour market by the refusal of further permits to foreign 
entrants and of the renewal of existing permits, except in special cases. 
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Germany. ; ve 
November 7th.—The Government communicated to the British, 


French, Italian and Belgian Governments its reasons for objecting to 
the possible employment of French troops in the Saar. In no cir- 
cumstances, in its view, could the occupation of the Territory by 
forces belonging to a country directly interested in the plebiscite be 
justified. The League Council decision, on which the French case 
rested, dated back to 1926, and was, in any case, only an acknow- 
ledement of a memorandum from the Governing Commission, which 
the League had brought to the notice of the Powers. 

Also, suggestions made then had no reference to the plebiscite 
period, to which special considerations should apply—above all, the 
natural law that a free and fair vote cannot be held within reach of 
the bayonets of an interested party. 

The Primate held a Conference of Bishops, all but one of whom 
were German Christians, and obtained a unanimous vote of confidence. 
He, therefore, stated he would not resign, as to do so would only lead 
to fresh unrest in the Church. 

Negotiations were resumed regarding the interpretation of the 
Concordat. 

November 8th.—A demonstration organized by the Confessional 
Synod was held in Berlin and was attended by about 20,000 people. 
The Primate had induced the police to prohibit the meeting, but the 
order was rescinded by order from the Brown House at Munich, in 
view of the Fiihrer’s decision to dissociate himself and the Party State 
trom the conflict. 

Dr. Koch gave an address in which he said that the struggle was 
not about mere matters of Church organization, or personalities, or 
of the legality of certain actions. The thousand or more pastors who 
had already suffered in the cause were fighting against the defamation 
of Christ and of true Christianity. There were false prophets abroad 
preaching the doctrine of blood and race, but true heroism was based 
on faith in Christ, not in the traditions of race. 

Those who stood by this new faith should come out and fight on 
the basis of freedom of conscience, and not shelter behind the forces 
of the State. 

A manifesto was read out stating that: ‘“‘ the true unity of the 
Evangelical Church is no longer a dream; it will become a living 
reality in our days. . . . We reject the present Church régime ; it 
has forfeited all right to speak and act in the name of the German 
Evangelical Church. It is not enough for individual members of the 
Reich Church régime to resign ; the whole system of heresy, untruth- 
fulness, and oppression must be abolished.”’ 

The Confessional Community, it stated, had appointed an emer- 
gency Church régime, which was prepared to restore order in the 
Church. 

Bishop Zaenker of Silesia, with 850 of his g00 pastors, went over 
to the Confessional Synod. He was one of the Primate’s nominees. 

November gth.—Herr Hitler attended a “‘ commemoration gather- 
ing” in Munich of the r1th anniversary of his Putsch, and in a short 
speech addressed a body of Hitler Youth present, who, having reached 
the age of 18, were eligible to join the Nazi Party. He urged them 
to be as brave and as loyal as the old comrades, and said they would 
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have to be fighters ‘ because there are still enemies of the movemer; 
in Germany. These did not wish Germany to be strong and unite 
to be free, and to stand up for her honour. We shall see to it that the 
days of the former régime do not recur. Our Party is only at the 
beginning of its mission ; it is only on the threshold of its youth...” 

Dr. Goerdeler made a statement to the press in which he said 
his task was to free German economy from certain “ hindrances,” the 
appearance of which was due to the speed with which recent develop. 
ments had taken place. The internal revival had been financed, not 
with reserves, but by drawing in advance on the work of the German 
people. It had all along been emphasized that wages and prices mus: 
remain stable if the revival was not to lead to difficulties, but many 
tradespeople had increased their turnover, thanks to State action 
without restraining their desire to reap immediate profits. 

He warned those who took profits that they must exercise great 
discipline so that all might feel that everyone was sacrificing some- 
thing for the common good. They must examine the raw materia! 
situation, particularly the prices of foodstuffs, to find the causes 0! 
recent price increases, and he expressed his hope that he would b: 
supported in his work by the Minister for Food Supplies. 

He gave an assurance that there was “ not the slightest need fo 
anxiety lest everyday needs should not be covered. Events in the 
sphere of trade policy justify the assumption that we shall soon be in 
possession of greater quantities of raw materials.” 

The Reichsbote, an Evangelical weekly, published the texts of a 
number of appeals from Bishops and leaders of the Confessional 
Community, from 112 theologians and from the heads of charitable 
and other organizations asking the Primate to resign and clear the way 
for peace in the Church. 

Herr von Papen’s statement to the press. (See Austria). 

Report of Mr. Knox on activities of the Deutsche Front in the Saar. 
(See League of Nations). 

Protests to British and French Governments re possible inter- 
vention of French troops in the Saar. (See France and Great Britain). 


November 1oth.—The Primate issued a number of the Gazette 
of the Evangelical Church containing a manifesto to parishes and 
pastors signed by himself alone in which he declared that he had 
decided to remain at his post for the good of the cause. He insisted 
that the existing situation of the nation forbade a continuation of 
the Church conflict, and referred to two decrees issued by Dr. Frick 
on November 6th and 7th. (These prohibited any further discussion 
of the dispute, first in the daily press, and then in the ecclesiastical 
papers, the only exception being official communications of the 
** Reich Church Government.”’) 

November 11th.—The majority of the congregation of a Church in 
a suburb of Berlin left the building when a new German Christian 
pastor was “ introduced,” to preach in place of the regular pastor, by 
the acting Bishop of Berlin, a nominee of the Primate. 

The Primate went to Miinster to instal a new German Christian 
Bishop, but was stated to have been ignored by the parishioners. __ 

The German Christian paper Evangelium im Dritten Resch 
published an article welcoming the decision of Herr Hitler to with- 
draw from the Church dispute, declaring that it left the field free for 
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che struggle to be settled by the right of the strongest—* Right of 
might will therefore be the decisive factor.” 

November 12th.—The Admiral Scheer, the second “ pocket- 
hattleship,’? was commissioned at Wilhelmshaven. 

November 13th.—New ordinances issued by Dr. Goerdeler forbade 
nions and other associations attempting control of prices without 
his consent, and also forbade wholesale dealers and producers attempt- 
ing to fix retail prices. 

An official statement was issuea denying that two members of 
the Roman Catholic Theological Faculty at Braunsberg had been 
dismissed. They had been directly suspended some time previously 
by the Vatican under a procedure which did not involve the mention 
of reasons, and the Bishop of Ermland had thereupon forbade theo- 
logical students to attend their lectures. (Appointments and 
dismissals of professors at these seminaries were the prerogative of 
the State but, under the Concordat, any step as serious as the with- 
drawal of confidence by the Vatican by suspension had hitherto been 
followed automatically by dismissal). 

General Géring addressed the Academy of German Judges and 
warned his hearers that they must adjust their judgments to the 
“people’s sense of justice,” pointing out that German justice still 
presented “‘a sad picture to some extent.” He added that whoever 
acted against the will of the Fiihrer acted against the Nazi movement, 
against the idea of the State, and against their philosophy, and, 
referring to June 30th said that the Fiithrer “ had the right to ad- 
minister justice on his own initiative as the sole lord of justice of the 
German nation.” 

He also said: ‘‘ Many of our fighters feel that they are being 
unjustly treated by pre-Hitlerite judges who are still in office, and the 
position of power we have given you must not be misused to impose 
the utmost severity of the law, especially on Nazis.” 

Dr. Kinder took over the office of legal adviser to the Primate 
and announced that the necessary legislation would be enacted to 
crush the slightest reactionary attempts within the Evangelical 
Church. 

November 14th.—Herr Hitler received the Polish Ambassador, 
who presented his credentials and, addressing the Chancellor, said that 
the rapprochement between the two nations was “ contributing to the 
cause of general peace.”” The declaration of January 26th had provided 
the conditions for deeper good-will and for an objective treatment of 
questions arising between the two countries. 

Herr Hitler referred to the ‘* numerous difficulties in the present 
political situation in Europe,” and said the “ results hitherto achieved 
can only strengthen our determination to continue along the path 
taken to deepen more and more co-operation in the various spheres 
of our relationship and so found in mutual respect and understanding 
a form of lasting relationship as of friend and neighbour between 
Germany and Poland.” 

_ Reply of Deutsche Front to report by Saar Governing Commission. 
‘See Saar Territory). 

_ November 15th.—In an address to an audience which included 
diplomats and the foreign press Herr Rust, the Minister for Education, 
said that in the past there had been too much book-learning and not 
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enough training of character through hardening of the body. His idea! 
was the Gymnasium of the Greeks, and he regarded the classics as the 
best source for the study of political ideas; but with intellectual! 
culture must come training in devotion to the community. Th 
leading principles of the new German school would be ; early training 
in closest contact with family and native soil, and afterwards further 
education according to ability and achievement. 

Referring to the Church question he said he saw in this and in 
the misgivings of Catholics simply a return to a separation which 
threatened German unity. He wanted the words Protestant and 
Catholic to disappear as substantives; the young German must not 
be a German Protestant, but a Protestant German. 

The young German was not aggressive; he wanted only peace 
with honour and would obey implicitly his Leader, who wanted nothing 
but peace. 

November 16th.—General Géring received the Minister of the 
Interior, and later Dr. Koch and Dr. Niemdller. It was understood 
that the Confessional Community had been given a free hand to under- 
take, on the basis of the emergency rights it had claimed, a complet: 
reconstruction of the Evangelical Church. 

Dr. Kinder was stated to have invited Bishop Meiser and Bishop 
Marahrens to enter the Reich Church administration. 

The Bishops of Trier and Speyer issued a decree admonishing 
their clergy in the Saar to keep away from all political meetings ; also 
not to recommend political papers and literature from their pulpits. 

Herr Hitler ordered the institution of a new “ Chancery of the 
Leader of the National-Socialist Party,”’ to handle all business coming 
within his sphere as Fiihrer of the Party. 

November 18th.—Speaking at a German Christian gathering in 
Berlin, the Primate declared he had no intention of resigning. 

Preaching at Dahlem Dr. Niemdller said there had been no con- 
clusion of peace with the Primate. Evangelical Church believers were 
faced with two claims : One was Dr. Miiller’s earthly claim of obedienc: 
to a man, and the other the claim of obedience to God. 

A large number of divinity students demonstrating in favour 
of Bishop Wurm at Stuttgart came into collision with the police, and 
several were arrested. 

The Bishop of Baden informed the Primate that he had decided 
to establish an independent Church for the State. 

Publication of interview with Herr Hitler. (See France). 

November 19th.—The Council of Brethren of the Confessional 
Church in Prussia appointed Dr. Koch to organize the Church in 
Prussia, with the assistance of Dr. Niemdller. The leaders of the new 
Prussian Church were then to meet those of the seceded Churches oi 
Bavaria, Baden and Wiirttemberg to constitute the administration 0! 
a new national Confessional Church, as decided upon at the Synod at 
Dahlem. 

Dr. Goebbels issued an order stating that public meetings of th: 
Party and of allied organizations were to be held only with the per- 
mission of the local party authorities, and adding, “* the sudden calling 
of meetings in regions belonging to other party districts is allowable 
only with my personal permission.” 

French report on German military strength. (See France). 
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November 20th.—The Primate announced, through the Stuttgart 
oress that “* the task entrusted by him to his plenipotentiary in Wiirt- 
semburg is now ended, and that the Commissioners appointed are now 
Dr. Wurm, Bishop of Wiirttemberg, resumes his office 





withdrawn. 
to-day.” 

In accordance with Herr Biirckel’s order of November 2nd, it was 
snnounced that a specially selected body of S.A. would form a cordon 
round the 25 mile area along the Saar border, and that their duty 
would be to prevent any irresponsible venture on which fanatics might 


be tempted to embark. 


Great Britain. 
November 8th.—The House of Commons debated a Labour Party 


motion calling for the establishment of a State monopoly in the manu- 
facture of arms. Sir John Simon, opposing, said there were two things 
which it was essential to assume for the purposes of the discussion : 
1) that their country must be provided with some defence, in the form 
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a of supplies of arms, and the question was, therefore, how they were 
nplet: to be provided ; and (2) that for the purposes of to-day the country 
had to be provided adequately with armed forces so as to be in a 

shop position to defend itself. 
The question they had to consider was whether they should 
shin prohibit forthwith, whatever other countries did, all private manu- 
‘ie facture of and trade in arms, and make provision for the production 
its, by the State of all arms, etc. considered necessary. The existing 
F the system combined a nucleus of State production with a supplementary 
ming supply from private firms, which were for the most part engaged in 

, peace time in production of things nothing to do with war. 
i In case of war these firms were able to switch over rapidly to 
= their maximum of war production, and it was only by means of this 
am that it was possible to bridge the gap between peace precautions and 
vas war demands. 

lf private manufacture were abolished the State would have to 
expand its staff and organization at great cost, and in time of war to 





an almost unlimited extent. Experience had shown that it was well- 
nigh impossible to get State services to expand suddenly, and the 
lesson from the War was certainly not that they could put their trust 
in Stete factories, and wait till they were in a war before anyone else 













led was called on. 

Also, if the prohibiticn of private manufacture were general, States 
i which had no internal production of arms would not only be obliged 
in to set up factories, but would have to accumulate large stocks. 
. Sir John then pointed out that the committee appointed under 
of Article 8 of the Covenant to consider this very question did not reach 
i" any conclusions in favour of abolition, but confined itself to indicating 
. some of the difficulties in the way of this, giving eight reasons, to none 





of which had an effective reply ever been found. 

He was convinced, he continued, that the practical way to deal 
with the matter was not by national legislation, seeking to abolish 
private manufacture, but by regulation and control, which ought to 
be in accordance with an international treaty negotiated at Geneva 
and signed by all the States participating. Article 8 of the Covenent 
did not say that private manufacture should be ended, but that it 
was felt to be open to grave objection. 
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In Great Britain they had the most complete and stringent system 
of controlling export of any country in the world. The exporter had 
to establish to the satisfaction of the authorities the real destination 
of his goods ; also, no licences were ever given except for export to 
Governments. Further, they refused the benefits of the export credits 
system to the export of munitions, and never subsidized a private firm 
to produce arms. 

Sir John emphasized that the idea that they were really going + 
do any good by setting an example by unilateral action was really an 
absurdity. After great efforts they had, however, succeeded in getting 
their initiative regarding the stopping of exports to Bolivia and 
Paraguay followed by 28 countries. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain also maintained that international 
agreement to control the traffic in arms was the only practical policy 
Other nations, such as the U.S.A., would not give up private manv- 
facture, even if England did. But the control of export was at once 
practical and effective—embargoes could be applied at once to a 
potential aggressor ; also, supplies would be limited to the measur 
of any limitation of armaments agreed. 

Mr. Baldwin was convinced that State manufacture would in 
practice lead to more armaments, and it would not rule out improper 
practices. Governments, searching for employment, might sell arms 
or might give loans on condition of receiving orders for arms. Th 
best hope lay in agreement for control of the traffic ; his own Adminis- 
tration in 1925 had signed and ratified a convention embodying contro! 
but few other countries had done so, and the rebuff was depressing. 

November gth.—Speaking at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet Mr: 
MacDonald reviewed the achievements of the Government and said 
it had still much to do before the work they had begun had been 
accomplished. The unemployment problem called for national plan 
ning and co-ordination, and to meet that they had made, by the new 
Unemployment Act, one of the greatest advances in the social 
machinery of democratic administration that the country had known. 

No nation in the world challenged their position as the most 
consistent and dependable of the peacemakers. In conjunction with 
France and Italy, every threatening outburst of angry emotion had 
found them counselling steady control and putting forth every 
influence they possessed for peaceful conditions. 

They were disappointed with the Disarmament Conference, he 
continued, but the Government would continue “ not only to try to 
preserve some very useful gains, but to secure agreements that would 
still be open to it even if there is no formal conference sitting.” The 
Government would “continue to deplore the absence of German) 
from Geneva.” 

The existence of the League imposed certain responsibilities on 
them, and the obligations would be fulfilled, but the Government were 
determined not to increase them in a wanton or quixotic way, and 
certainly not without the consent of Pariiament. 

The time had come, he said, for reopening the books of the 
Washington and London Naval Treaties. A Naval understanding 
would be one of the most conspicuous marks on the road to peace that 
their generation could erect. In the meantime they had to take steps 
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to secure that if they were met by aggression they would at least be 
na position to defend themselves. 

November 12th.—The Prime Minister authorized a statement 
regarding the Naval Conversations reading: ‘I should like to have 
it thoroughly understood that the American representatives have been 
kept informed of what passes between the Japanese representatives 
and ourselves . . . just as the Japanese have been similarly informed 
f what has passed between the Americans and ourselves. There is no 
‘ruth in the story that there is intense secret activity between the 
British and Japanese on the economic and political fronts. 

“ As regards the Manchukuo and Japanese oil situations . . . we 
have been asked neither secretly nor otherwise to consider any offer 
f concessions. So far as the Governments are concerned, negotiations 
regarding the textile situation have been in abeyance for some months. 
For the industrial and commercial deputation recently in Japan the 
Federation of British Industries is solely responsible and, as its members 
have themselves stated, it has no other status.” 

Speaking in Parliament the Prime Minister denied rumours that 
secret enlistment of ex-officers for the Saar Police was being carried on 
by the Foreign Office and the War Office. 

He recalled that the League Secretary-General, on September 3rd, 
had recommended members of the League to facilitate the task of the 
Governing Commission, authorized to recruit extra police from outside 
the Saar, and said that a number of applications had therefore been 
forwarded to the Governing Commission. The Government were 
acting only as a member of the League and only facilitating contact 
between applicants and the Governing Commission. 


November 13th.—Sir John Simon received Herr von Ribbentrop, 
who was understood to have explained the nature of such rearmament 
as was proceeding in Germany, and to have stated emphatically that 
it had no aggressive purpose. It was being carried out in fulfilment 
of the Chancellor’s openly proclaimed decision to furnish Germany 
with defensive arms up to her requirements. 

At a speech opening the National Government’s campaign at 
southampton Mr. MacDonald appealed for a united front to deal with 
the problems that confronted the nation, and said that by being strong 
ind having the assent of the vast majority of all parties the Govern- 
ment had been able to keep the democracy of England stable. 

He emphatically denied that the Government was not so zealous 
in the pursuit of peace as it ought to be. ‘“* Peace can be presented as 
in ideal,”” he said, ‘“* but a person who is Foreign Secretary has to go 
out into the world and to sit round tables, not with peace-loving people 
and peace associations, but with representatives who do not share our 
views, and with people who have grievances. . . . You can pipe, but 
i they will not dance you cannot pass an Act of Parliament to compel 
them.” 

Nevertheless, the Government had done much for peace and 
“to-day, in spite of the prospects, our faith is undiminished. . . . do 
not encourage any of those disputes within the ranks of the peace 
organizations of the country. ... There is no one way to peace. 
-ntil you have the mind of peace you will never get the form of peace.”’ 

Referring to the private manufacture of arms he said that they 
perfectly well knew its danger, and that some, though certainly not 
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all, of the competition carried on in that industry was bad and yp. 
savoury. It was a dangerous trade, and the Government shoul; 
certainly have a plan of dealing with it. But he had to examine th, 
situation as it was; “ you have to have your arms until such time as 
peace has been established, and that is not now. I should like to hear 
the public opinion of Southampton about a Government which was s» 
supine in its peace principles that it left this town and its docks 
unguarded.” 

He claimed for the Government that they had never done a thing 
that made the day when peace should reign farther off than it was 
before. ‘“‘If I could abolish armaments to-morrow,” he went on 
“away ~~ would go. But I cannot. I have got to accept armaments 
which . . . I work day and night to diminish. . . . But while they 
are here we have got to devise the best way to handle the problem 
There are only two ways. One is to nationalize the whole of your 
armament production. That means that the State itself must build 
factories. Having built them, if we could manage it, those State 
factories would not have enough to do to keep them at work. That 
means State capital, which should be spent on social services, sunk in 
those factories, and staffs enlisted for irregular employment, with « 
tremendous increase in casual labour.” 

The alternative was control of the trade. The problem was not 
the production of arms, but the sale and export of them ; if their arms 
firms supplied Britain alone there would be no problem. ‘* We in this 
country,” he continued, “control by licensing. . . . So determined 
are we to restrict the unrestricted flow out that to-day there ar 
thousands of men out of work because the Government has refused 
to allow armaments to be made for certain purposes, but international; 
we do not find that. When we asked that an embargo should be placed 
on arms going to Japan and China during the Manchukuo troubles 
we could not get other countries to agree with us. . . . The way to 
handle the private manufacture of arms is to extend the licensing 
system and make it international, and we are going to try to get that 
done at Geneva as quickly as possible.”’ . 

November 14th.—Speaking on the Government’s defence polic) 
in the House of Lords, Lord Hailsham said that defence must be based 
on the co-ordination of all three Services. He detailed the measures 
taken for the increase in the number of trained pilots and aircraftmen 
and reported that the Air Ministry had already selected four new 
aerodromes. 

He hinted that many of the capital ships in the Navy would soon 
have to be replaced, and that any new Naval agreement would have t' 
give latitude for Britain to have an adequate force of cruisers. He 
agreed that the Army had become much smaller, and emphasized thi 
increased reliance placed on the Territorial Army. 


November 16th.—The Stationery Office published the text of th 
Indo-Japanese Trade Convention, with protocol. Cmd. 4735. 

The King’s Speech on the prorogation of Parliament made me ntiol 
of the untiring efforts which the Government had made “in man\ 
directions to counsel moderation and promote more friendly relations 
between nations,”’ and of the Naval Conversations. 

In a speech at Newport Mr. J. H. Thomas said the Government 
would welcome an enquiry into the private manufacture of arms, and 
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» believed that such an enquiry would show England in a light which 
abet enable them to feel not ashamed of their work but proud of it. 
How many people realized, he asked, that England was the only 
uuntry W hich had got a licensing system enabling an effective control 

» be exercised by the Government on the export of arms? Millions 
; it pounds” worth of orders in the last three years had been refused by 
‘heir manufacturers because of this system; the Government would 
continue to refuse to give any credit for the manufacture or export 
of arms, and he only wished other countries would follow. 


November 20th.—The King opened the fourth session of Par- 
iament and in the Speech from the Throne stated that the Government 
would continue to make the support and extension of the authority 
{ the League of Nations a cardinal point in their policy. 

During the debate on the Address the Prime Minister said that 
foreign relations gave cause for concern, but the Government would 
ontinue to carry on strenuously its co-operative work through the 
League, and would use all its influence to smooth out difficulties. He 
advised those who were talking about peace and the possibilities of 
war to think of the consequences of their propaganda. 

Referring to national defence Mr. MacDonald said that, having 
proved their sincerity in disarmament, they could not continue as 
they were, but if their armaments had to be strengthened they could 
not be accused of adding to the country’s offensive power. 

As to India, the House would have the fullest opportunity for 
discussion, but the promise of this did not include “ licence,” and he 
said he was sure that members as a whole would wish this important 
legislation to proceed swiftly. 

The Japanese delegation was understood to have intimated to 
the Foreign Office that the British proposals as regards naval limitation 
were not acceptable. (By these Japan was to have equality in principle, 
but to undertake not to build up to the U.S.A. and British figures). 

A member of the delegation informed the press that his Govern- 
ment could not change its fundamental naval principles, adding : 

‘These are a common upper limit of the strength of Navies and 
reduction of offensive weapons . . . our proposals would reduce naval 
armaments and would lessen the burdens on the taxpayer. but there 
must be one common upper limit. . . . If Japan thinks she does not 
need to build up to the limit she will stay below it. But she must 
have the right to build up to the same limit as the other Powers, and 
we have never said in these discussions that we will not reach the limit. 
Nor are we willing to undertake not to reach the limit within any 
period of years . . . if there is no agreement we cannot help it if naval 
competition arises.” 

Statement ve Mr. Baldwin’s remark as to Britain’s frontier being 


the Rhine. (See the Netherlands). 
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Hungary. 
November 7th.—General Gémbés in Rome and issue of statement. 


(See Italy). 

November oth.—The Budapesti Hirlap, referring to the Rome 
statement, said that it revealed two facts of vital importance ; it put 
beyond doubt the sincerity and reality of Italo-Hungarian friendship, 
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and it showed that the three-cornered Agreement of Rome had becom: 
a Magna Carta, as it were, of a Central European A usgleich. 

November 13th.—An official statement giving the results of the 
enquiry into the plot for the assassination of King Alexander wa; 
published. This showed that among the several hundred person; 
examined no one had been found who could be connected in any way 
with the outrage, nor was there any evidence that the actual murderer 
had ever been in Hungary. 

November 15th.—It was understood that the Government had 
made a formal protest to the Belgrade Government against the 
expulsion of her nationals from Yugoslavia. 

November 20th.—The 6th International Wheat Conference opened 
in Budapest, and dealt with the extension of the existing Agreement 
for two years from August Ist, 1935. 


Italy. 


November 7th.—General Gémbés left Rome after further con- 
versations with the Premier at which, according to an official stetement, 
problems of policy were examined “ on the basis and in the spirit o: 
the Italo-Austro-Hungarian Protocol of March 17th.”” They were able 
“to establish the unchanged and perfect community of principles 
animating the two Governments and their intention to continue and 
develop their collaboration with Austria.” 

For the eventual adhesion of other States to the Rome Protocol! 
the determining conditions were those in fact contained in the Protocol 
itself. 
It was also found desirable to make cultural relations more in- 
timate, and the two Ministers of National Education were to meet as 
soon as possible and conclude a convention. 

Mr. Knox arrived in Rome, in view of the meeting there of the 
League Committee of Three dealing with the arrangements for the 
Saar plebiscite. 

November toth.—-At the installation in office of 823 persons chosen 
to form the councils of the 22 corporations created in July, Signor 
Mussolini said: “It is good to affirm the international value of our 
organization, since it is only on the international field that the races 
and nations will be measured when Europe some time hence shall, 
despite our firm and absolutely sincere desire for peace and collabora- 
tion, have arrived once again at another parting of the ways in her 
destiny.” 

He also said that the assembly he was addressing would, “ in its 
own good time, displace another institution that belongs to a phase 
of history now left behind.” 

November 16th.—The Austrian Chancellor and Foreign Minister 
arrived in Rome. 

Signor Suvich received Mr. Hugh Wilson, who wished to learn the 
views of the Government on a scheme for controlling internationally 
the export of arms. He was understood to have put forward a plan 0! 
the U.S. Government by which each country would supply to a central! 
board at Geneva a detailed record of its arms exports. 

November 17th.—Speaking at a banquet to Herr von Schuschnigg 
Signor Mussolini said that recent events had further consolidated the 
existing bonds between the two countries, which were necessary to 
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European solidarity and guaranteed peace all round. But they wished 
‘or the friendship of other countries, and it was in that light that they 
had constructed ‘“‘ that complex of political, economic and cultural 
cord in which Italy and Austria share together with their friend 
Hungary, and which is open to all who, by accepting the conditions 
aid down, pursue the same ideals. . . .” 

Herr von Schuschnigg said that, without ever once even attempting 
to exercise any influence whatever upon the internal affairs of Austria, 
Italy had given to the world, in an exemplary manner, the proof of 
her wish to serve with all the weight of her position as a Great Power, 
and with the incalculable value of her classical tradition, the cause of 
European peace. 

He went on to say that “‘ the intimate economic relations binding 
us to our friend Hungary, favoured and stimulated by the Pact of 
Rome, do not in any way signify an attempt to isolate third parties. 
Qn this point, also, our standpoint coincides entirely with that of 
Italy.” 
“November 19th.—Following a further conversation between the 
statesmen a statement was issued to the effect that an examination 
had been made of “ the conditions necessary to enable Austria, con- 
slidated in her political and economic structure and supported by 
the friendship of Italy and Hungary, to resume in full at the earliest 
possible date her true historic function as holding the equilibrium 
between the forces that converge in the basin of the Danube.” 

It had also been recognized as “ opportune’ to develop the 
cultural relations between the two States by means of the conclusion 
of new accords for the creation of cultural institutions in Rome and 


Vienna respectively. 


Japan. 
November 16th.—The Foreign Office spokesman said they had 


received officially no confirmation of a report that the Ambassador in 
Washington had declared Japan’s willingness to act as intermediary 
between Hsinking and Washington in the Manchukuo oil monopoly 
question. He added that he did not believe that further mediation by 
Japan would be necessary, since the Government had so clearly defined 
its position in the reply of November 5th to the British and U.S. 
representations. 

He also said that he understood it was the view of the Manchukuo 
Government that the pledge to maintain the ** open door ”’ principle 
was binding only vis-a-vis countries which recognized that State. 

November 20th.—Statement by member of delegation in London 
re naval principles. (See Great Britain). 


League of Nations. 
November gth.—The report of Mr. Knox was published dealing 


with the activities of the Deutsche Front in the Saar. This contained 
evidence that the Front was a continuation of the Nazi Party, whose 
organization it had retained without any alteration. With the help of 
Blockwarte, selected from among the influential members of the 
community, the inhabitants were individually invited to join the 
Front, which was so organized as to reach everyone and place every 
person under supervision. Pressure was exercised by threats, such as 
“ After 1935.” 
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The press and wireless were used for subjecting people to per. 
secution, but worse than this were boycotting and denunciation to th 
German authorities. Another practice was to interfere with the fre: 
course of justice by putting such pressure on the inhabitants as t) 
prevent them from appearing as buyers of real estate which had beey 
put up for sale by order of a Court in accordance with a request received 
irom a foreign mortgagee. 

According to the Deutsche Front the purpose of the Ordnungsdiens 
was to keep order in the party, but in reality it was a sort of secret 
police, watching the members and even the leaders. The Front also 
indulged in espionage on its adversaries as well as on the Governing 
Commission. Among its archives were many stolen or abstracted 
documents, while the Roman Catholic clergy were under special 
observation. Espionage was sometimes followed by attempts at 
kidnapping inhabitants of the Saar or political refugees. 

Finally, many cases were discovered of collusion between thi 
Front and officials of the Territory, who had been induced to furnish 
information or place themselves at the disposal of the Nazi organi- 
zation. Hundreds of letters from German Ministries or official organs 
were seized, and the Reich Government were shown to have sent orders 
to the Front, some of which constituted interference with the ad- 
ministration of the Territory. 

November t1oth.—The Secretariat announced that the Leagu 
Budget had been reduced to 30,639,664 francs, and the individual unit 
payment to 30,294.65 francs. Great Britain (105 units) theref@ye paid 
3,180,936 francs, France (79 units) 2,393,276 francs, Germany (63.4 
units) 1,921,178 francs, and Italy (60 units) 1,807,678 francs. 

November 12th.—The Committee dealing with the Gran Chaco 
war received a report from the Sub-Committee on conciliation and 
adopted a resolution which, after recalling that of the Assembly on 
September 26th (suggesting the importance of the collaboration of the 
U.S.A. and Brazil) asked the president and secretary of the Committee 
to ‘“‘ choose a suitable moment on which to seek this collaboration in 
the most appropriate form.” 

November 14th.—Reply of Deutsche Front to Mr. Knox’s report 
to the League. (See Saar Territory). 

November 15th.—The Secretariat issued two documents regarding 
the Saar. The first contained three petitions, dated October 2nd, 4th 
and 15th, from the Einheitsfront and other bodies concerning 
alleged inaccuracies in the register of voters, which had been forwarded 
by the Governing Commission on October 29th. They were accom- 
panied by a memorandum from the Plebiscite Commission dated 
November 3rd. In the first petition it was alleged that many persons 
entitled to vote (Jews and non-members of the Deutsche Front) had 
not been included in the registers, but the memorandum of the Com- 
mission said it had been unable to confirm this. The second petition 
complained of inaccuracies in the registers, totalling not less than 
go,000, while the third gave further details. The Commission denied 
several of the statements made in both. , 

The second document, received from the Governing Commission 
on November 6th, was a petition from several economic bodies regard- 
ing the serious economic outlook, in which the League Council was 
asked to approach the French Government to request it immediately 
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‘9 open the Saar Customs frontier to Germany to the extent necessary 
1 ensure an equal trade balance between the Territory and Germany. 

November 16th.—The Secretariat published correspondence between 
the Secretary-General and Mr. Gilbert, the U.S. Consul in Geneva 
concerning ‘* the most opportune moment for seeking the co-operation 
of the U.S.A.” in the work of the Special Committee dealing with the 
Chaco dispute. 

Mr. Gilbert reaffirmed his Government’s readiness to help in the 
work of restoring peace, but added, ‘“‘My Government does not, 
however, in the circumstances now existing deem this particular 
moment as opportune for its collaboration with the committee.” 

November 18th.—The Chaco Dispute Committee published a 
report for submission to the Assembly on November 2oth. After 
reviewing past events, they recommended that a neutral Supervisory 
(Commission should be set up, with six members, designated by 
\rgentina, Chile, Peru and Uruguay, and this body should determine 
n measures in accordance with the following rules: The two Govern- 
ments to order their troops to cease all hostilities within 6 days of the 
date on which the Assembly’s recommendations were accepted by both 
parties. Within a further ro days after this the armies to retire at 
east 50 kilometres, so as to create a neutral zone 100 kilometres wide. 

The creation of this zone was not to prejudge in any way the 
settlement of the territorial questions. Negotiations for a treaty 
would then be opened at Buenos Ayres, and would be attended by 
all the adjacent States, and the States represented on the Washington 
Committee of Neutrality. 

The parties would also agree that if a settlement had not been 
reached in two months the matter would be referred to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

Finally, it was recommended that the Assembly should approve 
the prohibition of supply of arms to the belligerents, and the con- 
stitution of an Advisory Committee to assist the members of the League 
to concert their action among themselves, more particularly the appli- 
cation, modification or withdrawal of the prohibition of the supply of 
arms. The Committee might consist of 23 States, including the U.K., 
Australia and the Irish Free State, and invite the U.S.A. and Brazil to 
collaborate in its work, and it should meet not later than December 12th. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
November 2oth.—The Bureau met, and the President of the Con- 


lerence suggested that the following questions were sufficiently advanced 
to be embodied in protocols which could come into force without 
waiting for the completion of a Convention; the regulation of the 
manufacture of and trade in arms; budgetary publicity for arms 
expenditure ; and the setting up of a permanent disarmament com- 
mission. The committees dealing with these questions might meet 
about the middle of January. 

Mr. Hugh Wilson submitted the text of the U.S. draft convention 
on the manufacture of and traffic in arms, and said that in their view 
that question was closely connected with disarmament. If the Bureau 
agreed to the proposals public opinion would have reason to be 
wens and a general disarmament convention would be more easily 
attained. 
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Mr. Eden welcomed Mr. Wilson’s statement, and agreed as to the 
desirability of dealing with the three subjects suggested by \; 
Henderson, but added that a word of warning was necessary. Th: 
British Government would do everything possible to see that the work 
on the three questions was brought to a successful conclusion, but they 
were far from regarding work upon one, or even all, of these a 
adequate result for nearly three years of effort by the Conference. 
Only by the conclusion of a convention for the reduction and limit. 
ation of armaments could they hope to meet some of the mos 
stubborn political difficulties of the time, and bring appeasement ty 
the nations. 

M. Litvinoff stressed the difficulty of securing universally adopted 
undertakings and restrictions, and suggested that the proposal for . 
Permanent Disarmament Commission should be considered in cop- 
junction with a Commission of security and peace. 

The Austrian and Italian delegates reserved full freedom oi 
judgment for their Governments, the latter saying that his Government 
might some day consider the question of control for the manufactur 
of arms, but not before principles had been laid down for qualitativ 
and quantitative limitation. 

The American draft was divided into four parts. Part I adopted 
the five categories of arms, etc., already defined (arms and munitions 
naval arms; aerial arms; arms, etc., capable of use both for militar, 
and non-military purposes ; and arms, etc., only incidentally usei 
for military purposes). 

Part II contained provisions for the manufacture of and trad 
in arms, and required that the High Contracting Powers should assume 
entire responsibility for the control of those matters. 

Part III made provisions concerning the trade in arms, chiefly 
by means of licences. 

Part IV defined the composition, functions, and operations of the 
Permanent Disarmament Commission, including provisions for in- 
vestigation and information. No international control was invisaged, 
each country being sovereign in that respect. 

The draft was adopted by the Bureau as a basis of discussion. 

A special session of the Assembly dealt with the Chaco dispute, 
and M. Benes, referring to the draft report of the special committee, 
said the two parties now had a fresh chance of placing themselves once 
more within the law of the Covenant. It had been proposed that, 
before submitting to the Court the question of the final fixing of their 
frontiers the two countries should endeavour in their peace negotiations 
to arrive at a direct agreement. But this peace conference, in Buenos 
Ayres, could not open until all fighting had ceased; as to this, the 
Assembly was unanimous. 

Manchukuo. 

November gth.—The Government convened meetings of oil agents 
and dealers at various centres of the Oil Monopoly Administration anc 
advised them that they were eligible for the sub-agencies of the sole 
distributors, to be appointed at once. 

November 12th.—The Cabinet approved the second revision 
the Customs tariff. 

November 14th.—The Oil Monopoly Law was promulgated. Article 2 
stated that the Government would monopolize petroleum products 
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and Article 3 that manufacture, import and export would be permitted 
only to holders of Government licences. According to others, the 
covernment was to buy all products manufactured and imported under 
jicence, and sell to the sole distributors, but might deal directly with 
important customers. Also, other petroleum products might not be 
marketed except under licence. 

A law was also promulgated providing for the purchase of the 
properties of firms in the oil business, under which if importers or 
jealers applied within a month of the date of the enforcement of the 
Monopoly Law the Government would purchase equipment actually 
used in the oil business at prices to be fixed by their Appraisal 


Committee. 
November 16th.—Statement by Japanese Foreign Office spokes- 


man re U.S. Government and the oil monopoly. (See Japan). 


The Netherlands. 

November 13th.—The Finance Minister, speaking in the Chamber, 
pposed the devaluation of the florin, saying that it would disturb and 
vorsen the economic position. Those in favour of it were confusing 
ause and effect ; such financial measures already taken abroad had 
nly resulted in a further disturbance of the balance. The existing 
fidence in the credit of the State must be preserved, above all. 

November 20th.—The’ Foreign Minister referred in Parliament to 
Mr. Baldwin’s remark as to the frontier of England being the Rhine 
and said that members need not attach such a far-reaching meaning 
to this as had been done in the press. During conversation in London 
Mr. Baldwin had informed the Dutch Minister that, in view of the 
modern developments in air traffic, he judged that the danger of an 
enemy invasion by air should no longer be considered as imminent at 
the moment of the enemy aircraft becoming visible at the English 
frontier, but that the warning should be given as soon as they had 


been signalled at the Rhine. 


Paraguay. 
November 12th.—The Foreign Ministry communicated to the 


League Secretariat a memorandum arguing on technical grounds that 
the dispute with Bolivia should be dealt with under Article 11 of the 


Covenant, and not Article 15. 
November 17th.—The capture of Fort Ballivian was reported, 


together with 10,000 prisoners, thus breaking the Bolivian defence of 
the Pilcomayo River front. 

The army also claimed that at Cafiada el Carmen they had “ totally 
destroyed” five infantry regiments and five battalions from other 
regiments, and captured 7,000 prisoners. 

November 18th.—Publication of League Committee’s report with 
recommendations for ending the conflict. (See League of Nations). 


Poland. 


November 14ih.—Presentation of credentials by Ambassador to 
Berlin. (See Germany). 
Portugal. 

November 17th.—A new Mozambique Convention was signed at 


Lourenco Marques. 
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Rumania. 

November 14th.—A round-up of all the inhabitants of the principal 
towns was carried out in order to inspect their documents and detain 
those whose papers were not in order. It was directed against foreigner; 
who had entered the country illegally or had obtained permits under 
false pretences. (The authorities were understood to have reason ty 
believe that 68 members of the Mihailoff band had entered clandestine) 

November 15th.—The King opened Parliament and in the Speech 
from the Throne made particular mention of the recognition of the 
Soviet Government. The Government was to concentrate on measures 
to make the administration less costly and more efficient, and on the 
unification of the codes. 


Saar Territory. 

November gth.—Mr. Knox’s report to the League ve the Deutsc 
Front. (See League of Nations). 

November 12th.—Statement in British Parliament re Saar Policy 
(See Great Britain). 

November 14th.—The Deutsche Front addressed a memorandum t 
the League, replying to Mr. Knox’s report, in which it was stated that 
the documents seized during the raid on their offices had been 
examined by officials who were German émigrés and Marxists, an 
who had conferred with anti-Nazi journalists regarding the exploitativ 
of the documents in the press and thus violated their duty of neutrality 
It complained that agitators and spies had been smuggled into the 
Front by the police authorities, and Mr. Knox was accused oi 
partiality. 

November 15th.—The Supreme Court of the Territory sentenced 
the Mayor of Homburg to six weeks’ imprisonment and a fine for 
violations of neutrality in the exercise of his duties. He was placed in 
the Saarbriicken prison. 

The Governing Commission issued a reply to the Deutsche Front 
memorandum and ordered all local German papers to print it on their 
front pages. This stated that it was untrue that officials had com- 
municated to the anti-Nazi papers information about seized documents 
and added that the Governing Commission had asked the Suprem: 
Court to take proceedings against the signatories of the memo. for 
insult to and libel of Mr. Knox’s political secretary, one of the advisers 
to the Government, and two police commissioners mentioned. It was 
also quite untrue that émigrés were being taught the use of arms. 

Publication of documents re the Saar by the League Secretariat 
(See League of Nations). 


Spain. 
November 7th.—The state of war was prolonged for a further 
month. The general strike was reported to have failed completely 
except in a few towns in Barcelona Province. Many arrests wert 
made in Barcelona and the surrounding places. 

The correspondent of the paper L’Oeuvre was arrested, and those 
of Het Volk and Politiken were expelled from the country. 

November 8&th.—Mr. Calvert, the correspondent of the Dati) 
Telegraph, was arrested, but released later at the instance of the British 
Embassy. 
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November 15th.—The presence of a few Catalan Deputies in the 
cortes led to an uproar, during a debate on the reform of interior 
»oulations for the House. One of them explained that the entire 
_.nonsibility for what had occurred at Barcelona rested with the 
Ge neralidad. Sefior Gil Robles said it was impossible to admit the 
Catalan minority to take a normal part in debate until explanations 
nad been given of the participation of the Esquerra in the revolt. 

During the debate on the revolt in Asturias Sefior Samper’s 
Cabinet was accused of lack of energy in dealing with the Socialist 
threats that had led to open rebellion, and the Cortes, by 116 votes 
‘0 13, passed a resolution declaring the moral incompatibility of the 
Chamber with the Deputies who, directly or indirectly, took part in 
the movement, recommending the Government to examine the funds 
‘the trades unions and close down all those implicated and seize 
their funds. 

Lord Listowel and Miss Ellen Wilkinson were given a hostile 
reception at Oviedo, when they arrived there on a tour of investigation 
{ conditions in Asturias, and were conducted to the frontier. 

November 16th.—Sefior Samper resigned, as did also Sefior Hidalgo, 
who had been War Minister in his Cabinet. Sefior Rocha, Minister of 
Marine, took over the Foreign Affairs portfolio provisionally. 


T 


Sweden. 

November 11th.—Speaking at an Armistice Day celebration in 
Stockholm Professor Unden said the only way to real security was 
through a system of collective security together with controlled dis- 
armament by international agreement. The only bright spot in the 
work of the Conference was that the question of controlling the export 
and production of war materials seemed to have advanced con- 
siderably. The Swedish Government considered that legislation to 
that effect was necessary, entirely irrespective of whatever agreement 
was reached internationally. 

The Socialist paper Ny 71d published evidence of steps taken by 
the German propaganda service to undermine Swedish sympathies 
for Great Britain and to draw the country closer to Nazi Germany. 


Switzerland. 

November 12ih.—The Central Committee of the Socialist Party 
passed, by 39 votes to 13, a motion affirming the necessity of national 
defence. 

November 7th.—The Council of States adopted the General Act for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, and ratified the 
Arbitration Treaty and Convention with Persia, signed on April 4th, 
1934, and the Treaty of Friendship with Egypt. 


November gth.—The Nationalist Party forwarded a petition to 
the League of Nations asserting that the French were unable to 
collaborate with Parliament even when it contained a majority of 
Moderates whose election had been considered a victory for French 
tactics, 


> 
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Turkey. 
November 18th.—It was announced that the Government woul 


pay the U.S. Government $1,300,000 as compensation for American 
property requisitioned and destroyed in Turkey during the War. ' 


U.S.A. 


November 8th.—The Elections resulted in the Democrats holdin: 
6g seats in the Senate, the Republicans 25, and the Progressives and 
Farmer-Labour 1 each. The House of Representatives was composed 
of 320 Democrats, 102 Republicans, 7 Progressives, and 3 Farmer. 
Labour. This distribution left 25 States of the Union without an 
Republican representative in the House. 

November 1oth.—The President announced the appointment of ; 
Council of 19 members to assist his Committee on Economic Security 
in the drafting of a programme of social insurance. 

November 12th.—The Secretary of the Treasury issued an order 
lifting the barriers on foreign exchange, by making it unnecessary to 
obtain a special license for the export of U.S. currency for all tran- 
sactions, such as the purchase of securities, which were within the 
scope of the Executive Order of January 15th, 1934. 

Mr. MacDonald’s statement ve Naval Conversations. (See Great 
Britain). 

November 13th.—Mr. Cordell Hull made it known that the activities 
in Europe of Mr. Hugh Gibson as representative of the Government 
were related to the speech made on May 28th at Geneva by Mr. Norman 
Davis, when he suggested to the nations the conclusion of an inter. 
national agreement for restriction and control of the traffic in arms 
Mr. Hull said it was their desire to ‘‘ sound out ”’ the various Powers 
on the subject. 

November 14th.—It was announced that the President had decided 
to include an unemployment insurance scheme in the programme to 
be laid before Congress. In a statement to the Advisory Council 0! 
the National Conference on Economic Security he said that it was not 
to become a “dole” through the mingling of insurance and reliel, 
and it must be financed by contributions, not taxes. The law would 
be so designed as to encourage individual States to create their own 
systems, which would be kept separate from plans for relief of distress 

November 16th.—Government’s plan for controlling export of arms 
by international agreement. (See Italy). 

Japanese Foreign Office spokesman’s statement re America an¢ 
the Manchukuo oil monopoly. (See Japan). 

November 20th.—Submission of Government’s draft conventio! 
on manufacture of arms. (See League of Nations. Disarmamen' 


Conference). 


Yugoslavia. ; 
November gth.—It was learnt that Prince Paul had received on 


November 5th a memorandum signed by the Archbishop of Zagre) 
and three other Roman Catholic Bishops, by former Croat Ministers 
by former Deputies, by bankers and business men, and by many 
members of the Croat intelligentsia. This represented that King 
Alexander’s death had revealed the moral strength and unity 0 
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Yugoslavia, and urged that the opportunity should be taken to effect 
, general reconciliation and start a policy of genuine co-operation. 

The petitioners suggested that the Court for the Protection of 
the Realm should be abolished, a political amnesty proclaimed, Nation- 
list organizations dissolved, and Parliament dissolved and new elections 
( rdered. 

November 15th.—The Vreme of Belgrade published an article 
putting a number of questions to the Hungarian Prime Minister 
regarding the alleged implication of Hungarian official circles in the 
tivities of Macedonian revolutionary leaders. 

It was officially admitted in Belgrade that Hungarian nationals 
were being expelled from the country, but was pointed out that this 
action was only taken in execution of a law passed in September, 1932, 
inder which at the end of two years all foreigners who could be replaced 
by Yugoslavs would not have their residence permits renewed. Action 
was only being taken now owing to the refusal of Hungary (and of 
Austria) to surrender the suspect Croat terrorists, whose extradition 
had been asked for by France. 

Report ve protest of Hungarian Government. (See Hungary). 

Reports re discoveries from seizure of correspondence in Sofia. 
see Bulgarta). 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L Europe Nouvelle, dated October 27, 1934. 
Text of M. Doumergue’s address of October 5, 1934. 
Europe Nouvelle, dated November 3, 1934. 

The Origins of the War. Seventeenth volume of French Diplomatic Documents. 
(Vol. VII, 3rd series). 

rope Nouvelle, dated November 10, 1934. 

French Constitutional Reform. The Doumergue Cabinet’s Project, Novem- 
ber 3, 1934, with full texts. 

rope Nouvelle, dated November 17, 1934. 
Flandin’s monetary doctrine. Texts of declarations made in London in 


July, 1933, and in Brussels in October, 1934, including the Protocol signed 
by the Gold Bloc countries on October 19, 1934. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1934 
November 23-20 Regional Conference of International 
Industrial Relations Institute 


December 11th *Committee on Agricultural Work (I.L.O.) 
December 12th *Committee on Allocation of Expenses 


December 18th Executive Committee of Organization of 
Intellectual Co-operation 


1935. 
January 7th *Financial Committee 


January = 21st .. *84th Session of the League Council 


March 25th .. *Permanent Central Opium Board . Gene 
May sink ... 2nd Congress of EuropeanCustoms Union __ Brussels 


June 5th *Permanent Mandates Commission ...  Genev 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office 
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